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THE ILLUSION OF THOUGHT? 


T WAS said of old, ‘‘The wisdom of a learned man cometh by 
opportunity of leisure’’—an utterance typical of the many 
euphemisms in which the learned seek to disguise the truth that 
philosophy is begotten of the idleness of the mind. This truth is 
of serious import, not in so far as it touches the learned few, but 
in that it condemns us all to share, in however small a degree, the 
burden of philosophical speculation. For, while not many of us 
certainly have time to be wise, there is not one who has not more 
mental energy than the mere task of living can fully employ, and 
that too though we include under the term ‘‘living’’ the manifold 
interests which this very superfluity has introduced into and made 
part of human existence. To every man there come more or less 
vague ‘‘questionings of sense and outward things,’’ and though 
with many it might seem a traditional rather than an original 
curiosity that prompts them—a curiosity, that is, at once aroused 
and allayed by the traditional explanation the ages before them 
evolved to satisfy it—there is perhaps sufficient evidence to show 
that, did no such tradition exist, it would have to be invented. 
Everyone has, at some moments and in his own way, faced the 
question ‘‘What is Truth?’’, and felt himself the more interesting 
in that he can not find an answer. The curious feature of this 
mental state is that, though it takes the form of a yearning to 
know, increase in knowledge affords no relief at all. The eye is 
satisfied with seeing, and the ear with hearing, but the mind, being 
not fully occupied by its practical functions, frets over the in- 
comprehensible. By its practical functions I mean the inciting 
and directing of the various powers of the body in the attainment 
of the things necessary to life, such functions, in short, as the mind 
of every other animal performs. That man can not live by bread 
alone has never been asserted; that he does not, is abundantly 
proved by the elaborations he has wrought in the conduct of his 
life on its external side alone; but, as I have already remarked, 
not even in attending to all the complicated details of life as thus 
1 This article was sent to us by the son of the late E. T. Owen, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Toronto. It is published by permission of the 


Clarke, Irwin and Company, Toronto, who have copyrighted the article and 


will publish it in a forthcoming volume of Professor Owen’s posthumous 
essays. 
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elaborated is the activity of his mind exhausted. And this per- 
petual surplus exercises itself in—or, I should say rather, takes, in 
consciousness, the form of—wondering what it signifies, i.e., in 
striving to account for itself on a basis similar to that of other 
mental activities, such as perception. The result of this is that the 
mind, over and above the multitude of impressions that the sensible 
world is crowding in upon it, seems to be receiving others from 
somewhere else, an unknown source that transmits them it knows 
not how. Life as it appears in the light of these latter impressions 
man calls life in its ‘‘deeper’’ aspect, and his failure to account 
satisfactorily for them he calls the mystery of life. 

How or why the human mind developed beyond man’s require- 
ments as an animal I am not qualified to explain. It may be that 
in the course of adjusting himself to some new environment his 
comparative feebleness in that environment forced him to live by 
his wits, that his mental faculties in order to develop to the point 
required of them by the peculiar needs of a novel condition had to 
generate an energy potent beyond those requirements; that is to 
say, that there is a point in mental development beyond which the 
mind becomes conscious of its own processes and that a constant call 
to initiate novel courses of action necessitates the passing of that 
point. However that may be, it is obvious that the acquisition of 
self-consciousness forces upon the mind a ceaseless automatic ac- 
tivity, for, since the process of relating experiences (which is what 
thinking is essentially) is itself an experience, an endless turning 
back of thought upon itself becomes not only possible but inevitable; 
and it is out of this reflective process that there springs that wilder- 
ness of thought wherein man so painfully struggles. 

What I am here suggesting is that the nature of the reflective 
process is sufficient of itself to account for the perplexity with 
which man views his relation to the world he lives in; that, were 
his perplexity utterly baseless, were there nothing to know beyond 
what man with his present powers is able to know, yet would he be 
puzzled exactly as he is now puzzled, and would beat himself as 
now he does against the walls of his prison-house. Thought bur- 
dens him by the necessity of its nature with a load of metaphysical 
assumptions, the by-product of unemployed functions, and the 
weight of his burden he must ever increase, under the scourge of 
reflection, by his perplexed seeking for the relation between these 
assumptions and the physical life he has to live. For, in a sense, 
man has through his power of thought got out of touch with the 
world he lives in. The delicate machinery by which life becomes 
conscious is running somewhat loosely in him, and out of the waste 
energy thus generated he creates a world of thought which he can 
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not quite distinguish from nor quite identify with the sensible 
world. He sees through a fog of reflective thought, which subdues 
everything to its own color, and where it reveals nothing seems to 
be concealing. He has lost the world and gained his own soul, 
and he is considerably embarrassed by the exchange. For though 
he has thereby won a commanding position in relation to his fellow- 
creatures, he has also attained to the less comfortable distinction of 
being the only puzzled animal on the face of the earth. He seems 
to be both too much and too little animal. He is tied to a world in 
which he does not fit. This sense of alienation is shaped by thought 
into a more or less conscious desire to determine ‘‘man’s place in 
the scheme of things,’’ and it is this feeling, so far as I can make 
out, that men mean when they talk of the religious instinct—at 
least that seems to be part of it. It is the loose threads of thought 
fluttering aimless in the void, thought wondering at its own shadow, 
demanding the existence of the unintelligible, and insisting that 
it have an intelligible form. 

The mind relates sensations, thus forming the world as it is to 
consciousness ; but as the mind works also, reflectively, out of direct 
contact with sensation, ideas are formed which can not be traced 
to the senses. And for these ideas the mind demands (quite logi- 
eally though against its better judgment) an objective derivation, 
external counterparts to which it may attach them, so to speak, on 
the analogy of the objects of sensation. For man, with all his 
idealistic propensities, is an incorrigible materialist ; he is convinced 
—and the strength of his conviction is pointed and illustrated by 
the protests of the idealists—he is convinced, I say, by the evidence 
of his senses that what he has in his mind comes to him from some- 
where outside him. So that in such ideas as these he sees intimations 
not only of faculties independent of the senses, but also of a reality 
inaccessible to the senses. He projects all his ideas indiscrimi- 
nately into the universe, and, finding there are some that the uni- 
verse as apprehended by his mind can not accommodate, he is 
forced to the startling conclusion that the mind is conscious of the 
existence of things which it does and can know nothing about. 
Thus thought, in its search for truth, is constantly stultifying 
itself. The echoes of its own voice awaken an endless succession of 
reverberations, and because they are faint and unintelligible seem 
to be voices that are hailing it from far away. It is forever there- 
fore seeking truth in ideas without content, and truth that requires 
for its completion the contents of ideas that are without content 
must needs baffle search. In a word, mystery may be roughly de- 
fined as man’s inability to form images to correspond to all the ideas 
of which his powers of reflection have made him capable. 
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There is something pathetic in the solemn pleasure man takes in 
contemplating himself, the wisest of God’s creatures, who measures 
out the heavens and penetrates with his knowledge the innermost 
circle of the earth, stopping at last baffled and perplexed, and gazing 
with longing eyes in vain into the vast abysses of the unknown. 
For what actually is the Unknown that thus keeps ever beyond his 
reach? It is surely but the shadow of his own thought, the obverse 
side of knowledge. It is not something existing over and above the 
Known; it is the Known in one of the aspects presented by reflec- 
tion. Reflection in revealing that all things have for us their form, 
their attributes, and all by which they are such things to us, 
through our manner of apprehending them (i.e., through conscious- 
ness, perception, and knowing) does thereby force on us the idea 
of them as not so apprehended. That is the shadow which thought 
necessarily casts in the light of reflection. And it is this shadow 
that man mystifies himself with by giving it portentous names. It 
is the Known unknown he is puzzling over, i.e., the Known imagined 
as apart from its being known; and the Known is the Unknown, 
i.e., it is the Unknown as it is to consciousness, perception, and the 
faculty of knowing. Thought, returning from high, metaphysical 
flights, tells us that it is impossible to know things as they are in 
themselves; all that this statement can mean is that what is im- 
possible for man is not to know them. It is knowing that hides 
and must ever hide their essence from us. Do you long to know 
ultimate reality? You need long no more; you know it. This is 
what it is when known. If you still insist that your knowledge 
is incomplete until you know what it is when not known, you must 
get what satisfaction you can out of calling your delusion infinite 
yearning. The All, or the Nothing, or whatever you choose to call 
the object of your mental yearning—if you obtain it, you will see 
even what you now see; for this is what it is when seen. The 
limitation man frets at and calls the limitation of his knowledge is 
knowing. Knowing is the impenetrable curtain that hides the Un- 
known from his sight. 


There is the door to which we find no key; 
There is the veil through which we may not see. 


I am not asserting that all the modes of experience possible to 
us are all the modes of experience possible, that there may not be 
other aspects of the universe. But such an admission does not 
destroy or lessen the reality of the aspect presented to us. Even 
to man the universe, on the physical plane alone, presents itself in 
varying aspects. And which of these is the real universe? Is it 
a mass of jarring atoms, or is it as man sees it, or is it a mote in 
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the eye of infinity? It is of course all of them; it is also every 
degree between them, and every degree below and above them; and 
the question What is it really like? is absurd. That depends on 
the point of view. The world no more exists as man sees it than it 
does as molecular chaos; and molecular chaos is no more real and 
ultimate than the world of the outward eye. Cosmos is chaos at 
the level of men’s eyes. My senses hold the universe together. I 
take ethereal vibrations, and flood the world with light and color. 
I seize the whirling atoms, and bind them into visible forms. I 
catch the ripples in the air and transform them into sounds. 
Heighten or lower my senses a little, and the universe shifts a de- 
gree up or down. Colors fade; strange colors appear; the world 
hums on a new note. Give me a different set of senses, and I will 
make a new heaven and a new earth. 

So when man longs to stand above the universe and view it as 
a whole, such a wish is just a wish for a different method of ap- 
prehending the universe. Could he be removed to some such lofty 
spot, and his sense of sight be transformed to whatever mode of 
perception would serve his purpose there, he would see only another 
plane of the universe’s existence, and this phase, this aspect of the 
universe, would be gone, and with it his knowledge of it. But this 
is just a figure of speech, an illustration in which the terms I use 
do not legitimately apply ; for consciousness, perception, and knowl- 
edge are terms by which we express the aspect of the universe pre- 
sented to us: This is the universe as it is to consciousness, per- 
ception, and knowledge. Transform it into the unknown, and 
there is no knowing. 

The sole point that I am trying by this illustration to make 
effectively clear is this: that not even if it is granted that there are 
other and quite different aspects of the universe, is there any mean- 
ing in saying that any one of them is more real or more ultimate 
than our own. 

But the really essential thing to observe is that all this sort of 
talk is deceptive and rests on a fallacy which is at the basis of the 
illusion of thought. For the conception of the universe as present- 
ing other aspects is itself merely part of the aspect presented to 
us. We are closed in on all sides. You can not by thought get 
beyond thought, for beyond thought is part of thought. 

That an object can be apprehended only in terms of that which 
apprehends it is obviously as true of thought as of perception or 
any other conceivable mode of apprehending. Like any other it 
can do no more than express that object according to its own laws; 
that is, all that thought can ‘‘reveal’’ about anything is what it is 
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when thought, and all that is ‘‘revealed’’ is its appearance when 
so presented. So that when thought finds that its revelation of 
reality ultimately conceals it, that is to say, that it can give no final 
answer to its own question ‘‘ What is reality?’’, it should look for 
an explanation of its failure in the peculiarities of its own nature, 
and not conclude that it has discovered its limitations. The fact 
that wherever it presses reality, reality gives way, shows nothing 
at all about the nature of reality (in the objective sense thought 
desires), but it does show something about the nature of thought. 

Since in the matter of the laying hold of reality, thought labors 
under precisely the same disability as perception or any other mode 
of apprehending, it follows that the rejection by thought of the 
‘‘ultimateness’’ of the reality that perception reveals rests upon 
the same assumption as the unthinking acceptance of it, viz., that 
the form which any mode of apprehending gives belongs to the 
object apart from its being so apprehended. What thought sees 
is always and only things as they are in thought; they are what 
they are by virtue of being so seen, and its disentangling of them 
from the grasp of perception and the like is but the setting of its 
own equally distorting mark upon them. Reality is still appear- 
ance, even though a feature of that appearance is the distinction 
between reality and appearance. 

So that, if there is a reality independent of all the forms in 
which we can apprehend it, thought’s discovery that it is undis- 
coverable is no more than an arbitrary assertion of the superior 
‘‘reality’’ of the appearance presented by thought. In acknowledg- 
ing its limitations it is asserting the validity of its authority beyond 
those limitations. For to conclude that because it is necessary to 
thought, therefore there must be an absolute reality, is to prove 
thought limited on the hypothesis that it is unlimited. That is, 
you can prove that ultimate reality is beyond thought only by 
assuming that the ultimate form of reality is that which thought 
supplies. For the validity of such conceptions as the unknowable, 
things in themselves, reality beyond thought, rests upon the very 
assumption they are supposed to evade, viz., that thought supplies 
the ultimate form of reality. It is i thought that reality is ulti- 
mately beyond thought. Beyond thought is the final form, so to 
speak, that thought gives to reality. The unattainability of reality 
is the semblance reality takes from reflection. 

There is the heart of the matter. Reflection creates the illusion 
that what thought sees is outside itself. For in reflection thought 
becomes its own object; it sees itself (i.e., reality in thought form) 
as outside itself. But it is not enough to say that thought sees its 
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own content as something outside itself. For, since this process 
is by its nature capable of an infinite complication, it necessarily 
follows that in seeking to grasp its own content, thought is cease- 
lessly increasing that content, and consequently it seems to see even 
more than its own content. It is not the infinite profundity of the 
universe that thought reveals. The infinity into which it peers is 
the endlessness of its own process, the infinity of two opposing 
mirrors, each of which reflects not only the other, but the reflection 
of itself in the other, and so on without end. Reality must present 
itself to reflection as an ever-receding horizon, not because that is 
the nature of reality, but because it is the nature of reflection. In 
other words, the intellectual demand for a reality free from ap- 
pearance is no more than the form which the necessarily endless 
reflection of thought in thought itself assumes when cast into the 
mould of thought; that perpetual and pursuit-baffling recession of 
reality is the intellectual expression of the nature of the reflective 
process; beyond thought is the expression in thought of the cease- 
lessness of its own processes. 

The illusion of thought, then, is that thought is an instrument 
by which man is enabled to penetrate into the depths of things 
and to discover, with more or less success, their significance. Life 
in its deeper aspect, life significant, is nothing but life thought 
about, life as it is rendered by thought. Its problems and myster- 
ies are the fruit—not the failures—of the musings of men. Thought 
does not reveal the depths in life, except in the sense that life taken 
up into thought looks deep. Because thought can forever probe 
thought, thought presents itself to itself as a penetrating process, 
and it is this sense of penetrating in the subject that supplies the 
sense of depth in the object. Life thus is precisely as deep as 
thought, and the sense of greater depths beyond, of insoluble 
mysteries—owing to which we shake our heads sadly over the im- 
perfections of the instrument with which man has been endowed, 
but nourish hopes that some day by the perfecting of his tool or 
through being endowed with a better one he may penetrate into the 
heart of being, strip life of its mystery, see it, in short, in its true 
relation to that mysterious whole to which thought dimly points 
—this sense of infinite profundity is the projection out into the 
universe—the objectification of the interminableness that natur- 
ally characterizes that self-propagating process. 

We have all the facts before us. They do not change or in- 


crease. We merely express them differently as we elaborate our 
mental processes. 


E. T. OwEn 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRICISM 


Professor C. I. Lewis, in Book II of his Carus Lectures, An 
Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, defends the thesis that the 
meaning of any statement which refers to a material thing may be 
fully conveyed in statements which refer solely to sense-data or 
the sensible appearances of things. His account is perhaps the 
clearest and most careful defence of this empirical thesis which 
has yet appeared and, in consequence, it enables us to state, more 
clearly than has been possible before, the characteristic difficulties 
of empiricism. 

According to Professor Lewis, an analysis of the meaning of 
any ordinary thing statement, such as ‘‘This thing is red’’ or 
‘‘That is a doorknob,’’ will show that the statement entails an 
unlimited number of statements referring solely to sense-data. 
The sense-datum statements are ‘‘analytic consequences’’ of the 
thing statement ; that this is so in any particular case ‘‘is certifiable 
@ priori, either by reference to logical rules or by reference to 
meanings involved or by both together’’ (p. 249). The relation 
which thing statement bears to sense-datum statement is similar 
to that which ‘‘T is red’’ bears to ‘“‘T is colored’’ (ibid.). Since 
the full meaning of any thing statement may be conveyed in the 
sense-datum statements which it entails, thing statements may be 
said to be ‘‘translatable’’ into sense-datum statements (p. 181).* 
The principle difficulty with this view concerns the first step: the 
problem of showing that any ordinary thing statement has, as 
analytic consequences, statements which refer solely to sense-data. 

The roots of the difficulty are the familiar facts sometimes re- 
ferred to as ‘‘the relativity of sense perception.’’ Whether a 
material thing will ever present, say, a red appearance or sense- 
datum depends partly upon the thing and partly upon the con- 
ditions under which it is observed. If one knew that the thing 
were red and that the lighting conditions were normal, one could 
predict that, to a normal observer, the thing would present a red 

1Seldom, of course, does anyone ever formulate any sense-datum state- 
ments and, as Professor Lewis admits (p. 173), it may be questioned whether 
the terms of ordinary language are adequate to convey judgments about 
sense-data. Although he finds it convenient to present his conclusions by 
reference to relations between statements, his theory does not purport to be 
a linguistic analysis. The problem is an epistemological one, concerning our ~ 
beliefs or judgments about material things, and could be discussed without 
reference to statements at all. The present issues, however, may be brought 
into clearer focus if we follow Professor Lewis and discuss the relations 


between statements. It should be noted that Professor Lewis does not use 
the brief terms ‘‘thing statement’’ and ‘‘sense-datum statement.’’ 
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appearance. If one knew that the lights were out, or that the ob- 
server had a certain type of color blindness, one could predict that 
the thing would present some other appearance. And so on, for 
any other thing and its possible appearances. To calculate the 
appearances with complete success, it is necessary to know both 
the thing-perceived and the (subjective and objective) observation- 
conditions, for it is the thing-perceived and the observation-con- 
ditions working jointly which determine what is to appear. Pro- 
fessor Lewis believes that ‘‘This thing is red’’ entails as analytic 
consequences an unlimited number of statements referring solely 
to what might appear. But the facts of ‘‘perceptual relativity’’ 
suggest that it doesn’t entail any statement about sense-data; they 
suggest that a sense-datum statement is entailed only when ‘‘This 
thing is red’’ is taken in conjunction with another thing statement 
referring to observation-conditions. The translatability thesis re- 
quires that both observation-conditions and things-perceived be 
definable in terms of what might appear. But the facts of per- 
ceptual relativity indicate that it is the joint operation of things- 
perceived and observation-conditions which determines what is to 
appear; hence the task of the empiricist would seem to be similar 
to that of an economist who hoped to define both supply and de- 
mand in terms of possible prices. 

The complexity of the problem will become evident if, before 
turning to the details of Professor Lewis’s view, we consider a 
simple example. Consider the thing statement 

This is red (P) 


and the sense-datum statement 
Redness will appear (BR). 


May we say that P entails R? Possibly it will be immediately evi- 
dent that no contradiction is involved in affirming P and denying 
R. The following considerations, however, may make the matter 
clearer. 

Taken in conjunction with some other thing statement, refer- 
ring to observation-conditions, P does entail R. The other state- 
ment could be 


This is observed under normal conditions; and if this is red and is 
observed under normal conditions, redness will appear. (Q) 


But taken in conjunction, not with Q, but with still another thing 
statement, also referring to observation-conditions, P entails not-R. 
This other thing statement could be 


This is observed under conditions which are normal except for the 
presence of blue lights; and if this is red and is observed under 
conditions which are normal except for the presence of blue lights, 
redness will not appear. (8) 
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So far as ordinary usage is concerned, it is quite evident that the 
statement S is logically consistent with P; there is no contradiction 
involved in affirming one and denying the other. But the conjunc- 
tion of P and S, if they are logically consistent, must entail every- 
thing that P entails and can not entail anything logically incon- 
sistent with what P entails. If P and 8 entail not-R, it is impos- 
sible that P entail R. Hence ‘‘This is red’’ (P) does not entail 
‘‘Redness will appear’’ (R). 

We may draw a similar conclusion with respect to any other 
categorical sense-datum statement RF’. Although there may be a 
statement about observation-conditions, Q’, such that ‘‘This is red’’ 
(P) and Q’ entail R’, there is also a statement about observation- 
conditions, S’, such that P and S’ entail not-R’. Hence P does not 
entail R’. 

Professor Lewis admits that no thing statement, such as ‘‘This 
is red,’’ entails any categorical sense-datum statement, such as 
‘*Redness will appear’’; he admits further that ‘‘This is red’’ does 
not entail any sense-datum conditional, such as ‘‘If such-and-such 
should appear, then such-and-such would appear’’ (p. 237). The 
sort of sense-datum statement which is entailed is considerably 
more complicated. It is a conditional of the form: ‘‘If such-and- 
such a presentation (or sense-datum) should appear and such-and- 
such feelings of action (also sense-data) should appear, then in all 
probability such-and-such another sense-datum would appear’’ 
(cf. pp. 248 ff). For reasons essential to his account of knowl- 
edge and action, the antecedent of the sense-datum statement must 
refer both to some ‘‘sensory clue’’ and to a feeling of activity, 
and the consequent must be prefaced by some such phrase as ‘‘in 
all probability.’’ These complications, however, do not affect the 
principle now under discussion. 

We may utilize the above letters again in discussing Professor 
Lewis’s view. One of his examples is the thing statement 


There really is a doorknob in front of me and to the left. (P) 


One of the complicated sense-datum statements which are analytic 
consequences of this might be 


If I should seem to see such a doorknob and if I should seem to myself 
to be initiating a certain grasping motion, then in all probability 
the feeling of contacting a doorknob would follow.2 (RB) 


According to Professor Lewis, R is an analytic consequence of P; 
or, in other words, P entails R. But, again, if P entails R, then it is 


2Cf. op. cit., pp. 240, 248-249. We are to suppose, of course, that the 
words which appear in this statement are in what Professor Lewis calls the 
‘*expressive language,’’ referring solely to sense-data. 
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logically impossible that there be a statement S, consistent with 
P and such that P and S entail not-R. Hence, if there is such a 
statement S, P does not entail R. Is there, then, such a statement 
S? 

It should be remarked that we are not asking whether there is 
such a statement S which is true. For Professor Lewis’s theory 
concerns the meaning of thing statements, what is certifiable a 
priort by reference to logic and the meanings of terms. If there 
is a statement S, which in conjunction with P entails not-R, then, 
whether or not S is true, the theory—at least in application to this 
case—is mistaken. 

Clearly there are many such statements S. One might be 


I am unable to move my limbs and my hands but am subject to 
delusions such that I think I’m moving them; I often seem to myself 
to be initiating a certain grasping motion, but, when I do, I never 
have the feeling of contacting anything. (8) 


This statement in conjunction with P entails not-R. There is no 
reason to suppose that S is inconsistent with P. Hence it is false 
that P entails R. Similarly, for any other complex sense-datum 
statement RF’ which might be thought to be an analytic consequence 
of P, it would seem to be possible to formulate a statement 8S’, con- 
sistent with P, and such that P and S’ entail not-R’. 

Thus it remains to be seen in what sense any sense-datum 
statement can be regarded as an analytic consequence of ‘‘This 
thing is red’’ or ‘‘That is a doorknob.’’® 

It was suggested above that statements such as ‘‘This thing is 
red’’ entail sense-datum statements only when taken in conjunction 
with some other thing statement pertaining to observation-con- 
ditions. Thus, in our earlier example, ‘‘This is red’’ (P) does 
entail a sense-datum statement when it is conjoined with our 
statement Q: ‘‘This is observed under normal conditions; and if 


8A. J. Ayer, who also defends the translatability thesis, admits that no 
thing statement, such as ‘‘This thing is red,’’ entails any particular sense- 
datum statement. But, he holds, the thing statement does entail numerous 
disjunctive ‘‘sets’’ of sense-data statements, ‘‘where the defining character- 
istic of the set is that all its members refer to sense-contents that fall within 
a certain specifiable range’’ (Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd edition, p. 13; 
ef. Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, pp. 240-241). E.g., each member 
of a set might refer to some specific shade of red, not referred to by the other 
members, but all of the sense-data referred to would fall within the ‘‘ fairly 
indefinite range’’ of redness. The view that the thing statement entails such 
a set, however, is subject to the difficulties noted above in the case of single 
statements; for, again, it would seem to be possible to find another thing 
statement which, taken in conjunction with ‘‘This thing is red,’’ entails the 
contradictory of any set which Mr. Ayer might mention. 
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this is red and is observed under normal conditions, redness will 
appear.’’ Without seeking to beg any questions, we might call 
the latter part of Q a psychophysical statement, for it refers to 
sense-data which will appear under certain physical conditions. 
The sense-datum statement (‘‘Redness will appear’’) is entailed, 
not by the thing statement (‘‘This is red’’) but by the conjunction 
of: (i) the thing statement; (ii) the statement about observation- 
conditions (‘‘This is observed under normal conditions’’); and 
(iii) the psychophysical statement (‘‘If this is red and is observed 
under normal conditions, redness will appear’’). As we have seen, 
the thing statement, ‘‘This is red,’’ if conjoined with a different 
statement about observation-conditions and with a different psycho- 
physical statement, may entail a different sense-datum statement. 

It could be contended that the psychophysical statement (iii) is 
analytic, that ‘‘If this is observed under normal conditions, redness 
will appear’’ is an analytic consequence of ‘‘This is red.’’ This 
fact would be of little use to the translatability program, however. 
For this method of deriving sense-datum statements from ‘‘This 
is red’’ proceeds by utilizing additional thing statements (‘‘This is 
observed under normal conditions,’’ referring presumably to light- 
ing arrangements, ocular conditions, and so on). Instead of elimi- 
nating thing statements in this manner, therefore, we would be 
multiplying them. And the new thing statements would present 
our old difficulties again.‘ 

The translatability thesis, however, does claim to provide an 
account of the respect in which our knowledge of things is founded 
in, and is verifiable and falsifiable in, sense experience. If we deny 
this thesis we must provide an alternative account of the manner 
in which such experience may be said to justify our knowledge of 
things.’ This is not the place to pursue this further question in 
detail; but it is relevant to note that, in principle, the problem be- 
comes similar to that of the validity of memory and that Professor 
Lewis’s own method of treating the latter problem may in fact be 
applicable to both problems. The possibility of our having any 
knowledge at all, he believes, requires that we make two assump- 
tions about memory: ‘‘First; whatever is remembered, whether as 
explicit recollection or merely in the form of our sense of the past, 
is prima facie credible because so remembered. And second; when 
the whole range of empirical beliefs is taken into account, all of 


Cf. H. H. Price, Hume’s Theory of the External World, pp. 183-188. 
5 Similarly, we should have to reconsider the thesis, fundamental to Pro- 
fessor Lewis’s views (as well as to Mr. Ayer’s), that a synthetic statement is 
meaningful only to the extent to which it refers to possible experience. But 
it is reasonable to suppose that the acceptability of such a criterion of meaning 
should be secondary to considerations such as those discussed above. 
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them more or less dependent upon memorial knowledge, we find 
that those which are most credible can be assured by their mutual 
support, or . . . congruence’’ (p. 334).° If thing statements are 
not translatable into sense-datum statements, it may be that the 
validity of our perceptual knowledge of things requires similar 
assumptions. It may be that whenever the presence of a sense- 
datum leads one to accept a belief about a material thing (e.g., 
whenever, as a matter of fact, the presence of a red sense-datum 
leads one to accept the belief that one is observing a red thing) 
the belief which is thus ‘‘perceptually accepted’’” is prima facie 
credible because it is so accepted. Indeed Mr. Price has said as 
much. And it may be that when the whole range of our perceptual 
beliefs are taken into account, all of them more or less dependent 
upon our perceptual acceptances, we find that those which are most 
credible can be assured by their mutual support. These assump- 
tions do not claim any faculties for man which are not involved in 
Professor Lewis’s defence of memory.* Whether they will suffice 
for justifying perceptual knowledge, however, is a question which 
can be answered only on the basis of a discussion as thorough as the 
one which Professor Lewis devotes to memory. 


: RopeEricK M. CHISHOLM 
Brown UNIVERSITY 





PROFESSOR CHISHOLM AND EMPIRICISM 


Professor Chisholm questions the adequacy of the account of 
perceptual knowledge which I have put forward, on the ground 
that this account is incompatible with ‘‘the familiar facts some- 
times referred to as ‘the relativity of sense perception.’ ’’ + 

I have held that what the statement of a perceptually learned 
objective fact, such as ‘‘This (seen object) is red’’ or ‘‘This is 
square,’? means—in one specific, and specified, sense of the word 
‘meaning’—is explicable by some set of statements representing 
predictions of possible experience and having the form, ‘‘If 8 be 
given and act A initiated, then in all probability E will follow,’’ 
where ‘S’, ‘A’, and ‘EH’ each refers to some recognizable item of 
direct experience, and the colloquial phrase ‘‘in all probability’’ 
is intended to suggest a probability approximating to certainty. 


6 Cf. Bertrand Russell, An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 202. 

7 ‘¢ Perceptual acceptance’? is Mr. Price’s term. Cf. Perception, pp. 139 ff. 

8 Such assumptions are involved in the doctrine which C. 8. Peirce called 
**Critical Common-Sensism.’’ Cf. Collected Papers, Vol. V, Book III. 
Certain passages in Professor Lewis’s book suggest that he would not be dis- 
inclined to make similar assumptions. Cf. p. 326. 

1 Page 512, preceding. 
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Professor Chisholm’s criticism is restricted to a single point. 
(And I wish to express my admiration for the succinctness he 
achieves, in discussing a complex matter, without injustice to the 
conception discussed.) He believes that no such prediction in 
terms of direct experience follows from the statement of an ob- 
jective and perceptually evidenced fact without an additional 
premise or premises concerning objective conditions of the pre- 
dicted experience—such as the lighting conditions in the case of 
‘‘This is red,’’ or the condition of the angle of perspective in the 
ease of ‘‘This is square.’’ And he believes that, because such 
additional premises are required, the objective statement (‘‘This 
is red’’ or ‘‘This is square’’) can not be said to entail anything 
whatever in terms of direct experience. 

Professor Chisholm’s discussion convinces me that, in my sum- 
mary,? I was injudicious in saying that the objective statement 
‘‘entails’’ such predictions in terms of direct experience and calling 
these consequences ‘‘analytic’’ without making certain explanatory 
comments. I shall attempt to make good that deficiency in con- 
cluding this note. 

The more important point, however, concerns his allegation 
that no statement of objective fact has any consequence in terms 
of direct experience without further premises specifying objective 
conditions of the experience in question. If that objection can 
be sustained, then I agree with him in thinking that the type of 
empiricism of which my account is one variant—verification-theories 
and confirmation-theories of the meaning of empirical statements 
of objective fact—will be altogether indefensible. And the sug- 
gestion will be that some kind of coherence-theory of empirical 
truth should be considered instead (though Professor Chisholm 
does not commit himself to this suggestion). 

This will be the case because, if the perceptually learned fact, 
‘‘This seen object is red,’’ has no consequence in terms of direct 
experience without additional premises such as ‘‘The illumination 
is sufficient,’’ ‘‘The light is white and not red,’’ ‘‘My eyes are 
normal,’’ and so on for all conditions which could affect the red 
appearance of the thing, then obviously such further required 
premises will be very numerous in any given instance. Also, since 
these conditions will be matters of objective fact which are as 
difficult to assure with certainty as the statement ‘‘This object is 
red’’ itself, that statement will not be verifiable or even confirm- 
able by anything presented or presentable in immediate experi- 
ence. Only the immensely complex kind of statement, ‘‘This seen 


2An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Ch. VII, Sect. 16. 
8 The points in question are explained later in the book—Ch. X. 
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object is red, and is sufficiently illuminated with white light, and 
my eyes are normal, and .. .,’’ can be subjected to any experi- 
ential test of truth: hence the suggestion that only a coherence- 
theory will be tenable and that no verification-theory or confirma- 
tion-theory can be maintained. 

My own belief is that if Professor Chisholm’s point can be made 
good, then there will be nothing left for us but skepticism ; because 
I am convinced that any coherence-theory will have defects which 
are fatal. 

It is important to remember here that although various rela- 
tivities of the content of presentation to conditions of observation 
—both conditions affecting the object and conditions affecting the 
subject’s observation of it—are commonplaces of experience, we 
nevertheless do obtain empirical knowledge from experiences so 
affected; and that what we are here discussing is no debater’s 
point or preciosity of semantics but one of the obvious and 
cognitively important facts of life. When we view a square object 
from an angle, for example, we may see a nonrectangular appear- 
ance and not something which looks like this 


O 


but we may nevertheless learn from this experience that the 
object viewed is square. For this conclusion, we do not require 
antecedent information about our angle of vision, for the simple 
reason that the appearance itself evidences the angle of perspective 
as well as the objective shape of the thing seen. A square object 
seen from an angle and an object of the indicated non-rectangular 
shape seen from straight in front, do not appear exactly the same; 
we discern a directly apparent difference of the two. Otherwise, 
visual experience would be a wholly untrustworthy index of the 
objective shape of things. 

The relativities of perceptual content to the conditions of ob- 
servation do indeed often defeat our attempts to learn objective 
facts from direct experience, and are a frequent source of illusions 
and mistaken judgments of perception. But, in general terms, 
there are only three possibilities of the relation between a given 
appearance affected by such relativity and the objective character 
this appearance may lead us to ascribe to the thing observed: (1) 
the objective condition to which the appearance is relative will be 
evidenced in the character of the appearance itself, so that just 
this appearance is still a trustworthy index of the objective prop- 
erty ascribed—as in the example just discussed; or (2) the given 
appearance may not be discernibly different from that of some 
other kind of object, under conditions other than those which actu- 
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ally affect this observation—so that the appearance could ‘‘de- 
ceive’’ us under conditions which, for all we know, may presently 
obtain—but because the condition which would lead to this ‘‘de- 
ception’’ is one which is exceptional, there is a high correlation 
between just this given character of the appearance and the ob- 
jective property it leads us to ascribe to the thing observed; in 
which case it remains the fact that the given appearance is a valid 
probability-index of the objective property; or (3) on account of 
relativities of this kind of perception to conditions which are fre- 
quent and are not reliably reflected in any discernible difference 
of the given appearance, this manner of appearance is not even 
a probability-index of the property we ascribe to the object ob- 
served. 

In ease (1), such relativity is no bar to veridical judgment of 
the objective property ascribed on the basis of the given appear- 
ance, though superficial or careless observation might lead to error 
on account of this relativity. That kind of fact is a commonplace 
of perceptual cognition. In case (2), although the relativity in 
question may lead to erroneous belief in a particular instance, and 
this through no fault of our own, the belief induced will still be 
justified as probable, on account of the high correlation mentioned. 
That even the best kind of direct evidence may occasionally be af- 
fected by some unguessable condition which leads to mistaken 
perceptual judgment, is again a commonplace of empirical cog- 
nition. In case (3), the judgment of objective fact from the 
appearance given is not justified and is not knowledge, whether 
the guess one makes happens to be lucky or to be unlucky. 

These facts I have intended to incorporate in my account. 
That almost any perception will be found to be an instance of case 
(1) in some respect, hardly affects the matter, since when one re- 
fers to what is given, this reference should be to the appearance in 
all its specificity and include all characteristics of the immediate 
experience which are pertinent to the judgment made. What is 
more important to observe is that perceptual knowledge of objects 
and states of affairs is always, in some respect or manner, an in- 
stance falling under case (2). There are all degrees of reliability 
of the connection between given qualia of the content of perception 
and objective characters of things observed which we are thus led 
to believe. In no.case—I have supposed—is this reliability one 
hundred per cent and sufficient for theoretical certainty. But it 
is often sufficient for practical certainty; sufficient to justify our 
acting on the belief without hesitation. In the remaining cases— 
that is, where we hold the judgment as practically certain but in 
fact the correlation between given appearance and objective fact 
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believed does not justify this assurance—our belief is not knowl- 
edge but an invalid perceptual judgment. 

Professor Chisholm’s criticism, as phrased, does not refer di- 
rectly to this relation between given appearance and objective fact 
—though that is involved—but to the connection between statement 
of the objective fact and predictions of further experiences which 
might confirm it. Let us turn to that point, in terms of our pre- 
vious example. If what I am looking at has the appearance of a 
square object seen from an angle, and I believe that this thing is 
in fact square, then innumerable possible corroborations of that 
belief may be suggested; e.g., that if I take three steps to the right 
the appearance of a square object seen from directly in front will 
then be presented. If I make this test, with the anticipated result, 
my belief will be confirmed in some measure; and if I make it with 
a result divergent from what I expect, it will be disconfirmed. The 
statement of what I believe, ‘‘This object is square,’’ has the 
consequence, ‘‘If § (the now apprehended presentation) be given, 
and act A (three steps to the right) initiated, then in all proba- 
bility H (the appearance of a square seen from directly in front) 
will follow.’’ 

The qualification ‘‘in all probability’’ is interjected here be- 
cause it could happen that, although the object viewed is really 
square and my attempted confirmation of that fact is well judged, 
the test of it in this instance might give a negative result—because 
this particular experience is affected by some condition which I do 
not control and of which there is no evidence in the given presenta- 
tion, S. But if this kind of untoward result should be the rule and 
not the exception, then my belief on the basis of this presentation 
or this attempted confirmation of it—one or both—would be ill- 
judged and not an instance of knowledge; and it would be false 
that the statement of objective fact, ‘‘This object is square,’’ has 
this particular consequence of the form ‘‘If S and A, then in all 
probability E.’’ 

What I think Professor Chisholm overlooks, in his criticism, 
are two facts to which attention has now been drawn: first, the 
specificity of given appearances by which a presentation which 
is ‘relative to’ some condition of observation frequently contains a 
sufficient clue to this objective circumstance which affects it. Per- 
haps he makes use of examples in which the ‘S’ of my paradigm 
is allowed to be ambiguous or unduly circumscribed in its refer- 
ence to given presentation and does not include all aspects of the 
experience-content which are pertinent to the prediction; or ex- 
amples which are instances of observation so superficial and inat- 
tentive that judgment based on them could not properly be taken 
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as justified. Second, he appears to overlook the importance of the 
probability-qualification in predictions of confirming experience. 
That qualification covers the point that, in cases where the given 
presentation is an actually justifying ground for the objective 
belief (and hence for prediction that further tests of it will give 
a positive result), it still remains true that ‘‘mistake is possible,’’ 
on account of some exceptional and unguessable condition affecting 
a particular observation. Correlatively, one who supposes that 
justified perceptual judgments are instances of theoretical cer- 
tainty, misreads the actual nature of empirical knowledge. Taken 
together, these two considerations seem to me to indicate his error 
in alleging that an objective statement of the kind of facts we 
think to learn from perception does not have as consequence any 
prediction of the form ‘‘If S be given and act A initiated, then in 
all probability experience E will follow,’’ without additional hy- 
potheses concerning conditions affecting the particular observation 
or test. 

However, Professor Chisholm does well to observe that if it 
be supposed that a statement of objective fact ‘P’ (‘‘The object 
viewed is square’’), entails or has as analytic consequence a certain 
prediction of this form, ‘‘If S be given and act A initiated, then 
in all probability experience E will follow,’’ then we shall en- 
counter the seeming difficulty that some further premise, ‘Q’, may 
be such that the conjoint statement, ‘P and Q,’ will have as conse- 
quence a prediction which is incompatible with this consequence of 
‘P’ alone. In our example, for instance, the additional premise, 
‘‘The object seen is really behind me and I am viewing it in a 
mirror,’’ would lead to the prediction that if I take three steps to 
the right what I shall see is my own reflection instead of any 
square-looking appearance. That the premise of objective fact, 
‘P’, may have the consequence ‘7’ but the hypothesis ‘P and Q’ 
may have a consequence incompatible with ‘T’, is paradoxical; 
because it is a familiar rule of logic that when ‘P’ entails ‘T’, ‘P 
and Q’ (for any additional premise, ‘Q’) must likewise entail ‘T’, 
and can not entail anything incompatible with ‘T’ if ‘Q’ is con- 
sistent with ‘P’. 

What needs to be observed here—and what I omitted to men- 
tion in my summary statement of the matter—is that this familiar 
rule, ‘‘If ‘P’ entails ‘7’, then for any ‘Q’, ‘P and Q’ entails ‘T’,’’ 
can not be applied, in the manner one is likely to attempt, where 
‘T’ is any kind of probability-statement. Probabilities are relative 
to the premises (factual or hypothetical) from which they are 
determined. And in consequence of this fact it can be—and 
frequently is—true that on the premise ‘P’ alone something, ‘R’, 
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is highly probable, but on the premise ‘P and Q,’ ‘R’ is highly «m- 
probable and something else, ‘S’, which is incompatible with ‘R’, 
is highly probable. In such a case, what must be noted is that, 
although ‘R’ and ‘S’ are incompatible as unqualified statements 
of fact, the two statements, ‘‘On the premise ‘P’ alone, ‘R’ is 
highly probable’’ and ‘‘On the premise ‘P and Q,’ ‘8’ is highly 
probable,’ can not be incompatible since both are true and no true 
statement can ever be incompatible with any other which is also 
true. (It must also be noted that the probability-consequences 
themselves, ‘‘ ‘R’ is highly probable’’ and ‘‘ ‘8S’ is highly prob- 
able,’’? are not incompatible because, in this form, they are in- 
completely stated and require the preface ‘‘Relative to ‘P’”’ or 
‘*Relative to ‘P and Q’’’ in order to be accurate statements of 
fact.) " 

Let us take an example. ‘‘These two dice are marked in the 
usual manner’’ gives a high probability for the prediction, ‘‘In 
one hundred throws of these dice double-six will occur less than 
twenty times.’’ But the premise, ‘‘These two dice are marked in 
the usual manner and are loaded to show double-six,’’ does not 
justify the prediction of less than twenty double-sixes in a hundred 
throws, but an opposite prediction instead. And for the sake of 
comparison with Professor Chisholm’s argument, let us also remark 
here that when one predicts less than twenty double-sixes in one 
hundred throws as a (highly probable) consequence of the premise, 
‘“These two dice are marked in the usual manner,’’ one does not 
require the additional information, or assumption even, that the 
dice are honest. This prediction is justified if we know nothing 
about their being honest or loaded but only that, for properly 
marked dice in general, twenty double-sixes in a hundred throws is 
highly exceptional. 

In my account of perceptual knowledge, it is probability-conse- 
quences of objective statements which are in question. These con- 
sequences are themselves hypothetical in form—‘‘If S and A then 

’’_but that affects nothing here in question: in our example of 
the dice, for instance, we might have considered a consequence of 
the form, ‘‘If I throw these dice, then with a probability of 35 to 1, 
double-six will not appear,’’ without otherwise affecting that illus- 
tration. 

It seems to me that the plausibility of Professor Chisholm’s 
argument depends upon overlooking the importance of the proba- 
bility-qualification in the predictions of direct experience which 
figure in my account and the facts about probability-consequences 
in general which are pointed out above. When these are re- 
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membered, I think it may be evident that he adduces no considera- 
tion which is sufficient to support his critical conclusion. 

In my account, objective statements of fact are said to entail 
such probability-consequences because it is consequences of this 
sort. which are contained in what it means—in one sense of mean- 
ing—to assert the objective statements from which they are deriva- 
tive. It is such probable eventuations of experience, as results of 
possible ways of acting when certain appearances present them- 
selves, which represent what we learn when we learn objective 
facts; and there is no directly testable content of any belief in an 
objective state of affairs beyond what could be specified in such 
predictions. 
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Critics of pragmatism often. complain that it is a program 
rather than a theory—that it has merely stretched a point of view 
instead of working it out. Certainly James was impatient with 
the details of his position and Dewey’s orientation is so much 
away from technical problems that some readers can not see even 
that he has considered them. C. I. Lewis’s Carus lectures consti- 
tute an answer to this complaint. Here we have a patient and 
thoroughgoing attempt to face the problems inherent in a prag- 
matic approach to philosophy. Each question is dealt with pains- 
takingly and honestly in as much detail as seems necessary to reach 
a solution. The result is an enormously impressive case, so well 
made that it constitutes a definitive presentation of the detailed 
and technical aspects of pragmatism. 

The book begins with a theory of meaning, proceeds thence to 
theory of knowledge, and ends with a discussion of theory of value. 
Specific questions of ethics and esthetics are treated only in passing, 
the aim of the book being merely to provide a framework of value 
theory in terms of which they may be discussed. Since all three 
parts of the work are interrelated and contain important conclu- 
sions, it is worth while considering them in some detail. 


The most general thesis of Part I is that there is no synthetic 
@ priori, and an analytic a priori is adequate for philosophy. To 
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reach this conclusion @ priori propositions must be regarded as 
something more than arbitrary conventions, and Lewis proceeds 
to work out a detailed theory which shall be as inclusive as is com- 
patible with rigorous treatment. The central problem is the theory 
of meaning. 

As applied to terms, four aspects or modes of meaning are 
distinguished. (1) The denotation of a term—the actual indi- 
viduals, or class of such individuals, to which a term is applicable. 
(2) The comprehension of a term or its denotation not merely in 
actuality, but in a Leibnizian realm of possible universes. (3) 
The signification of a term or the characteristic possessed by 
everything to which the term applies. And finally, (4) the m- 
tension of a term, under which are distinguished (a) the linguistic 
meaning, or the conjunction of all terms applicable wherever the 
given term is applicable, and (b) the sense meaning or schema by 
which one decides the application of the given term. The distinc- 
tion between the two sorts of intension is clearly brought out by an 
example of a person confronted with a dictionary written entirely 
in a strange language. Study might give a complete knowledge 
of the relationships of the words in the language, i.e., their linguis- 
tic meanings, but it would not enable one to apply any of the terms, 
i.e., it would not provide sense meanings. 

This analysis of meanings is applied not merely to terms but 
also to propositions. Thus, the denotation of a proposition is the 
actual universe if the proposition is true, otherwise it has zero 
denotation; the comprehension is the class of possible universes 
in which it is true; the significance is the characteristic which the 
universe must possess if the proposition is to be true; and the in- 
tension is the conjunction of all propositions deducible from the 
given one. For purposes of this analysis a proposition must be 
considered as separate from its assertion. Thus ‘‘this being yel- 
low’’ is a proposition, whose assertion results in the declarative 
form. 

Terms which have the same intension will have the same mean- 
ing in other modes and so may in general be said to be synonymous. 
A difficulty, however, arises with tautologous or self-contradictory 
terms such as ‘‘round-square.’’ Lewis argues, on the same grounds 
on which he holds that a self-contradiction strictly implies any state- 
ment, that any two such terms have the same intension. Yet in 
ordinary usage ‘‘round-square’’ would not be synonymous with 
‘*invertebrate cat.’’ To preserve ordinary usage, Lewis here makes 
analytic comparability a requirement of synonymity. In such 
cases this comes roughly to the requirement that the terms must 
have synonymous components and the same structure. 
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Equivalences of meaning, or definitions, are taken up and three 
sorts distinguished : Symbolic conventions whereby a new symbol is 
introduced as an abbreviation for a previously known complex. 
The definitions of mathematics and formal logic are of this sort. 
Dictionary definitions which relate a symbol to a usually accepted 
meaning ; and finally explicative statements which state an identity 
of meaning. Clearly there can be argument over definitions in 
this last sense and such a definitiun may represent an advance in 
knowledge. 

This problem of the relationship of meanings, Lewis argues, 
is involved in analytic statements generally. Whether or not a 
statement is analytic depends ultimately on how the meanings it 
contains relate to each other. Of course, there is a question of 
what meanings have been assigned to various symbols, but this 
is preliminary and, once accomplished, the problem becomes the 
problem of meanings. In artificial logical systems, Lewis admits, 
meanings may be so assigned that what is analytic in one system 
may be synthetic in another, but the value of such systems lies in 
their ability to represent accepted usage, so the problem is rein- 
stated. The question of the relation of terms to form analytic 
judgments may be pursued on the level of sense meaning as well 
as linguistic meaning. ‘‘ All A’s are B’s’’ is analytic if, and only if, 
any confirmation which one might made of ‘‘z is an A’’ would also 
confirm ‘‘z isa B.’’ In such cases the actual test need not be made 
since, regardless of the course of experience, the outcome regarding 
the general statement is never in doubt. 

In these senses of analytic, Lewis argues, the principles of logic 
are analytic and so are definitive. There are no hard and fast 
dividing lines between the principles of logic and other analytic 
statements. Generality is one criterion, but to some extent the 
choice is arbitrary. 

There remains the problem of the synthetic a priori. Belief in 
it arises, Lewis claims, because of a disparity of linguistic and sense 
meanings. Suppose ‘‘All A is B’’ to be analytic in sense meaning 
as just described, but suppose the conceptual formulation of A 
to be inadequate so that linguistically A does not entail B. The 
statement will then be judged @ priort, because of its sense mean- 
ing, and synthetic because of its linguistic meaning. Once the two 
sorts of meaning have been made commensurate, however, the diffi- 
culty disappears and grounds for belief in a synthetic a priors 
vanish with it. 

Having given a theory of the a priori, Lewis proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of empirical statements. Here he holds to the distinctively 
pragmatic position that such judgments are predictions involving 
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a never-ending series of testable consequences. Hence he refers to 
them as non-terminating judgments. The standing difficulty with 
such a theory has been that it seems to involve a regress of con- 
firmation. The consequences of one proposition are other propo- 
sitions. If these in turn involve an endless chain of consequences, 
how is any decisive verification possible? To meet this objection 
Lewis calls attention to two additional types of statement. (1) 
Expresswe statements which are merely reports of present experi- 
ence making no predictions whatsoever and no assertions about 
reality. ‘‘This looks round,’’ would be a case in point, where all 
that is asserted is how things appear to me now. Such statements 
admit no possibility of error and are not classed as knowledge. 
(2) Terminating judgments which are of the type ‘‘If A, then 
E’’? where ‘‘A’”’ and ‘“‘E”’ are themselves expressive statments. 
Thus ‘‘if I open my eyes I shall see what appears to be a chair’’ 
would be an expressive judgment if the antecedent be taken to 
mean that I have the feelings of opening my eyes. Such judg- 
ments are liable to error since they are predictive. They have 
the peculiarity, however, that they do not involve an unending 
series of predictions. I open my eyes, the requisite appearance is 
there or it is not, and no subsequent experience can affect the 
matter. 

By means of terminating judgments the process of verification 
can be explained. Since every term has sense meaning, every non- 
terminating judgment will entail the truth of a variety of terminat- 
ing judgments. These can be confirmed or disconfirmed absolutely 
and so a measure of verification accrues to the non-terminating 
judgment. Thus the non-terminating judgment ‘‘There is a cat 
in the room’’ would under suitable conditions entail the terminat- 
ing judgment ‘‘If I do what feels like turning around, I will 
notice what appears to be a cat.’’ If the expected result ensues, 
the non-terminating judgment is partially verified. 

To say that the non-terminating judgment entails the terminat- 
ing, however, requires qualification. There is an implication, but 
only a probability implication. The cat may have hidden or be 
of such unusual appearance that it does not look like a cat. 
Hence, the terminating judgment does not follow conclusively 
from the non-terminating but only with some probability. 

One further qualification is required before this statement is 
quite accurate. The ‘‘if—, then—’’ of the terminating judgment 
can not be a material or formal implication, or any of the types 
of implication thus far worked out. It must be one in which the 
falsity of the antecedent does not assure the truth of the entire 
statement, a connection of the sort exemplified in contrary-to-fact 
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conditionals, or, in Lewis’s words, one which illustrates a ‘‘real 
connection. ’’ 

This entire discussion leads inevitably into the question of prob- 
ability and Lewis’s' discussion here is of special interest because 
of its attempt to draw together empirical and a@ priori theories. 
Indeed the final definition of probability is a ‘‘valid estimate of a 
frequency.”’ 

Frequency theories of probability are rejected on two grounds, 
the first being the difficulty of extrapolating from an observed case 
to an infinity of unobserved cases. In briefest form, Lewis’s ob- 
jection is that this extrapolation is never a certainty but can be 
performed only with probability. Thus if one attempt to define 
probability in terms of such an extrapolation an infinite regress 
is involved. The other chief objection is concerned with the re- 
liability of probability judgments. The point is that a given 
proposition has different probabilities on different sets of evidence 
and these sets of evidence may differ in the closeness of their 
analogy to the case in point or the amount of evidence they con- 
tain, with the result that the judgments based on them are not 
equally reliable. These differences constitute a new dimension of 
probability, independent of the fractional coefficient ordinarily 
assigned to probabilities. This dimension can not be accounted 
for on a frequency theory. Lewis does not, nevertheless, attempt 
to ground probability theory on the ‘‘principle of indifference’’ or 
any similar @ priort judgment of equal probabilities. He main- 
tains that the principle is operative only where supported by em- 
pirical evidence. His theory is a priori, however, in the sense, 
and only in the sense, that a probability judgment is not subject 
to further experimental verification. On the evidence, a given 
probability is judged. If the reasoning is correct the judgment is 
valid and no subsequent evidence can invalidate that judgment 
relative to that evidence. In this sense a probability judgment is 
a valid estimate of a frequency and is unalterable by future ex- 
perience. It is only because of this final character of probability 
judgments, of course, that they can serve to connect terminating 
and non-terminating judgments. 

In Mind and the World Order Lewis had argued that the prin- 
ciple of induction is analytic—that in no conceivable universe could 
inductive procedures fail to yield knowledge of some sort. In the 
present volume, however, he has retreated from this position and 
argues merely that it is an indispensable postulate of empirical 
knowledge. Similarly he argues that the validity of memory— 
not in each particular instance, but in general—must be assumed. 
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The main endeavor in the third book is to draw as close a 
parallel as possible between value and non-value judgments and 
to establish a sense in which value judgments are objective. There 
is no attempt to set up a specific esthetic or ethical theory, al- 
though Lewis indicates a belief in utilitarianism; rather the at- 
tempt is to establish general characteristics of value. Value is con- 
ceived as a general and pervasive mode of experience and, in 
general, the procedure is to discriminate as clearly as possible 
various aspects of value situations. 

Lewis distinguishes first of all between intrinsic and extrinsic 
values. The former are immediately given values characteristic 
of experience. They are formulated in expressive judgments, mak- 
ing no claims for future experience, but merely reporting the value 
situation. As with other expressive judgments, there is no possi- 
bility of error; a situation is simply found to be pleasing, or dis- 
pleasing, or entrancing, or horrible, or the like. 

A physical object can not possess intrinsic value—only the ex- 
perience of the object may possess it. A physical object may, 
however, be such that its presentation—under normal conditions 
at least—will give rise to an experience of intrinsic value. In this 
case the object is said to possess inherent value. Thus a painting 
might be said to possess inherent value on the ground that viewing 
it—at least under ordinary conditions—produced experiences of 
intrinsic value. Judgments of inherent value are thus non-termin- 
ating judgments finding their meaning in a series of terminating 
judgments, each of which predicts an experience of intrinsic value. 
Such judgments of value are empirical, and one may be right or 
wrong in ascribing inherent value to any object: right if the pre- 
dictions are fulfilled, otherwise wrong. This statement, as with 
non-terminating judgments of all sorts, is subject to the qualifica- 
tion of probability. 

The problem of the relativity of values naturally enters here. 
One starts with the situation that an object is valuable to a person 
under certain conditions. What is desired is a sense in which one 
may speak of value as a property of the object alone. Roughly, 
what Lewis does is to claim that an object has value if it is valuable 
for some one under some conditions. This, as he recognizes, makes 
value an exceedingly wide category, but the important questions 
for value theory are those of comparative value and here there is 
a greater limitation. Ordinarily, when one says an object lacks 
value he means that it is less valuable than other things with which 
it might reasonably be compared, not that it has no value what- 
soever. 
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As to the solution of problems of comparative value, the answer 
is not worked out in detail. Lewis states—but does not attempt to 
prove—that a universal standard, taking account of all men’s 
valuations, must be employed. The proof goes beyond the field 
of value theory and into the domain of ethics proper, which is the 
reason for its omission. Even given this standard, however, the 
problem is not simple. Lewis rejects a utilitarian calculus of 
values on the ground that values are not additive. Instead he 
would substitute a direct comparison of alternatives based on a 
sympathetic identification of one’s self with all parties concerned. 

Intrinsic and inherent values are not the only types of value 
considered. Certain objects and actions do not give rise to in- 
trinsic values on presentation but yet may be means to the produc- 
tion of objects which do. In this case Lewis speaks of instrumental 
values. Instrumental values are distinguished from eases in which 
one object is a means of producing another without any claim of 
inherent value in the latter. Such objects are said to possess 
utility. Thus an object may possess instrumental value only if 
it is instrumental to the production of something possessing in- 
herent value ; otherwise it merely has utility. 

Esthetic values are distinguished from others in terms of the 
concepts here developed. Esthetic objects must possess inherent 
value in a stable and reliable form and their value must be pri- 
marily inherent and only secondarily, if at all, instrumental. 
Again, the inherent value must be of so high an order that attention 
is called to the object and it repays attention. Finally, Lewis 
insists that esthetic values are non-competitive in the sense that they 
may be shared without diminution. Once again, there is no at- 
tempt to set up specific esthetic standards—this belongs to esthetics 
proper, not value theory. Rather it is argued that the scheme of 
concepts proposed provides an adequate framework for esthetics. 

Thus the argument proceeds from semantics, through theory of 
knowledge, to lay the foundations of a study of value. It proceeds, 
moreover, with a care and consideration of detail which it is im- 
possible even to indicate in the course of a review. As it stands, 
it is the most thoughtful and conscientious working out of the 
pragmatic point of view yet to appear and it bids fair to remain 
a landmark in the history of pragmatism. This is not to claim 
that it constitutes a solution to all outstanding problems and it may 
be well to note a few of the questions which remain : 

(1) The modes of meaning as Lewis has worked them out seem 
to apply admirably to those signs which Peirce has called symbols. 
It is less clear that they apply to Peirce’s indices. It is difficult, 
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for example, to see what is the comprehension of the word ‘‘this’’ 
and, if one is provided, to avoid making it universal. 

This criticism, if correct, is not serious. At most it means that 
a different scheme of modes of meaning must be developed for 
indices. 

(2) In developing the theory of terminating judgments Lewis 
requires that the implication between antecedent and consequent 
represent a ‘‘real connection’’ of the sort found in contrary-to-fact 
conditionals. As yet no satisfactory theory of such implication 
has been worked out. What is more important, it is not clear that 
any purely logical solution of the problem is possible—that is, any 
solution which would specify the relationship in terms of its formal 
properties. It may be that the problem will be soluble only along 
the lines of saying that p implies g in the sense intended only where 
there is some body of laws, say P, such that P.p. implies q in some 
more usual sense. If this is the outcome, then Lewis’s whole theory 
of knowledge would become circular, since P as a group of non- 
terminating judgments derives its meaning from terminating judg- 
ments of the type p implies g. It is impossible to estimate the force 
of this objection until the problem of counterfactual conditionals 
is further advanced. 

(3) In Part I Lewis speaks of the application of concepts to 
experience through the mediation of schemata. These are not en- 
visagements of particular sense data but rather rules for determin- 
ing whether or not the sense data are such as to fall under the con- 
cept. This part of the discussion is admirable. In Part II, how- 
ever, in the discussion of terminating judgments, Lewis’s language 
sometimes suggests (e.g., Ch. VII) that specific sense data are ex- 
pected, This can not be the intent. All that could be predicted is 
the occurrence of data conformable to a schema. Thus, suppose the 
suggestion is made that there is a dog in the yard. I may seek to 
confirm the statement by looking out the window, by verifying the 
terminating judgment: ‘‘If I do what feels like going to the 
window, I will see what appears to be a dog.’’ I may even have an 
image in mind of the sort of dog I expect to see, say a brown and 
white collie directly facing me. What I may actually see is 
merely the tail and hind legs of a terrier disappearing into-a hole. 
Thus the sense data might be quite different from what I expected 
but, nevertheless, the terminating judgment would be verified. 
Thus not the occurrence of sense data, but their conformity to a 
schema, constitute the verification of the terminating judgment. 
This I am sure is Lewis’s meaning. The whole question, however, 
of the relation of sense data to imaginative schemata is one which 
requires further elucidation. 
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(4) While Lewis makes an impressive case for the parallel be- 
tween value and non-value judgments, there is an important aspect 
in which they differ. This may best be brought out by an illustra- 
tion. Suppose, by some physiological freak, the way in which red 
and green appeared to me were suddenly reversed. Thus the 
‘‘stop’’ light on a traffic signal would look green and the ‘‘go”’ 
light red. After a period of confusion, assuming I survived, I 
should become adjusted to the situation and learn to stop when the 
light looked green. In time, since I knew it was red, I might even 
come to say that the stop light looked red. Thus eventually I 
could proceed as before with all my non-value judgments un- 
changed. On the other hand, it would be too much to expect that 
my liking for certain color combinations would not undergo a 
permanent change. Thus, in this hypothetical case, value judg- 
ments would be affected. 

The point here is that in non-value judgments sense data func- 
tion merely as cues. Their content does not matter; what is im- 
portant is that they occur at some recognizable points. There 
must be a qualitative similarity between the data which I use as 
a basis for simple judgments of the type ‘‘This object is red,’’ but 
it does not matter what the sensuously given similar quality is. 
In value judgments it does matter. Thus judgments of intrinsic 
value are concerned with characteristics of appearances in a sense 
in which non-value judgments are not. For this reason there is 
plausibility to the view that value is a quality of the characteristics 
of an appearance or a reaction to them, and this is the basis of 
theories which make good a unique quality or an expression of 
emotion. ° 

Lewis seems sometimes aware of this difference between value 
and non-value judgments (e.g., p. 389) but he gives it little weight. 

(5) It is hard to see that Lewis establishes the objectivity of 
value in any sense that a relativist or subjectivist need deny. It 
may be the case that relativists have denied it carelessly, but they 
need not, and a relativistic position would be substantially un- 
changed by the admission of all Lewis’s claims. What this comes 
to is that the final answer to relativism from Lewis’s point of view 
must await his theories on ethics proper. It can not be decided 
on the basis of value-theory alone. 

It must be noticed that none of the problems raised constitute 
decisive objections to Lewis’s position. They indicate, rather, 
points to be worked out within the position. The view itself is 
amply defended and the book which presents it stands as a model 
of careful, honest, and acute philosophical analysis. 
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